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PREFACE 


Much ignorance prevails in the outside world 
about the Afghans and their way of life, and 
whatever literature is available in this respect 
is written mostly by foreigners. and interested 
people. Here in this short handbook an humble 
attempt is made to meet this great demand “and 
to supply a first hand information about the 
manners and customs of this brave and chivalrous 
people. 


Afghanistan was a great seat of civilisation 
even in the pre-Islamic days. Next to the Arabs, 
the Afghans have played a prominent part in the 
diffusion of Islamic culture. The laws of the 
country and even to a great extent the social 
structure of the people to this day stand on 
Shariat—the Islamic law. 


Of course it is not easy to study one’s self 
or one’s people. One is apt to overlook, exag- 
gerate or even twist facts concerning his own 
country or people. Far from being so, I have 
tried my best to bring to the notice of the reader 
a true picture of Afghan life. No nation on the 
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il 
surface of the earth could boast to be perfect in 
every respect. Perhaps some might think that my 
points in favour of the Afghans outweigh those 
that depict the other side of the picture. That 
may be true, but there is a difference how one — 
judges the character of a nation. Perhaps the 
harsh manly voice of an Afghan. with his big — 
beard and rough appearance might lead or | 
should say mislead an outlander to pronounce 
him “uncultured’’, or as the English have. put it 
“semi-civilised”. But to an acute observer an 
Afghan conceals under his uncouth appearance a 
true and sincere heart—true in love and war, and 
he is not devoid of those soft and humane feelings 
and emotions that are to be found in some of 
the most advanced nations of the world. I cannot 
help relating a short story to make my point 
clear. Everybody knows something about the 
legendary lovers of the East—Leila and Majnoon. 
It is said that one day a man approaching 
Majnoon rebuked him of the choice he had 
made and sarcastically remarked, ‘“‘O Majnoon, 
you have lost your head. You have fallen in | 
love with a lady who is dark in complexion and 


ugly in face. She does not deserve your love 


and devotion in any way”. Majoon laughingly 
said, “Yes, but there is a difference how you 
judge beauty. You seek it in complexion, in 
face and nose, while the poor heart of Majnoon 
is captivated by Leila’s sweet smiles and is lashed 
and lacerated by her side glances and sharp 
flickering eye-lashes”’. 


Iqbal, the well-known poet, philosopher and 
statesman of the Muslim world, was full of praise 
for this virile nation. In one of his poems he 
says : 

’Asiya yek paikar-i-dbogil ast. 

Millat-i-Afghan dreen paikar dilast. 

Asia is a structure of water and mud. 

The Afghan nation constitutes its throbbing 
heart. 

I sincerely hope that this handbook will help 
removing some of the wrong ideas and false 
notions that prevail about this manly race and 
will pave the way for better understanding and 
strengthen friendly relations between Afghanistan 
and the outside world. If this object is achieved I 
shall think my humble efforts amply rewarded. 


iv 


I thank the Press: Department for providin 
me with most of the illustrations that. appeal 
I have also to express my grati he 


this booklet. 
to Radio Kabul for allowing me to make use 
some of their talks on the different aspects’ : 
Afghan life. =) 
MOHAMMED A‘ 
Kartachar, 
Kabul : 


Ist January, 1958. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
AFGHANS 

Afghanistan is a country of contrasts. More 
than half of it is a high plateau, covered with 
lofty mountains, while the other half comprises 
level sandy tracts. The valleys, surrounded by 
hills, are extremely beautiful and appear like green 
emeralds set in the lap of mountains. Gushing 
streams, with clear blue water, add to their 
charms. On the other hand, the deserts are 
mostly desolate where the very wind is often 
suffocating and poisonous. Similarly, Afghan 
climate knows no means; it is cold in winter 
and hot in summer. So is the case with night 
and day, shade and sunshine, where the 
difference of temperature may rise to forty degrees 
F. The temperament of the people could be no 
exception to this rule. Like the climate of his 
country, an Afghan knows no happy medium. 
He is either a loving friend or_a deadly enemy. 
He will gladly lay his life for the sake of his 
friend, or avenge his grievances though it may 
take him years to perform. 

His geographical environment has had a 
deep and lasting effect on his customs, character, 
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clothes and even his way of thinkin 
mountainous and difficult nature of the 
presents a very serious problem in the cor 
tion of roads. This lack of means of 


portation as well as of communication has 1 


culture and customs. ail 
Afghanistan, since very early ti ned 
been on the crossroads of world trade 2 
meeting ground of various nations, and dif 
cultures and arts. It was here that the 
for the first time took to sedentary life a d 
a rudimentary form of democratic. 
Again it was here that Zoroaster p 
monotheistic religion and taught me 
of good thinking, good speakin 7 
working. Later on, in the fourth cen 
it became a part of the Macedonian 
came into direct touch with Greek ph 
culture. It was about the middle of ‘thi 
B. C., during the reign of Asoka the 
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Buddhism found its way into the country. It 
was on Afghan soil that Greek realism mingled 
with Indian spiritualism, resulting in the Greco- 
Buddhist art. Again in the 7th and 8th centuries 
it came gradually under the influence of Islamic 
culture and this has remained to be the dominant 
factor in Afghan life to this day. 

The palmy days of Islam in Afghanistan 
received a severe set-back at the beginning of 
the 13th century, when the ruthless Mongolian 
hordes, under the leadership of Changiz Khan 
(Jangis Khan), poured into the country, leaving 
death and destruction in their wake. The 
flourishing seats of arts and culture, such as 
Bamian, Herat and Ghazni, were either razed 
to the ground or burnt to ashes. Millions and 
millions of people, some of them scholars of 
world-wide fame, were mercilessly butchered. As 
a result of this catastrophe, unparalleled in human 
history, a wave of pessimism spread through 
the length and breadth of the country. Those, 
who had been fortunate enough to escape this 
general slaughter, took to penance and motti- 
fication. The philosophy that “this world is a 
hell for the true believers” gained ground. Every 
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misfortune, for which they themselves Were | 
‘ble, was looked upon as punishment fo, 
peepee and evil deeds. It was believes 
sd fo combat these mishaps. Was .Deyond ii 
means of human beings. This was the beginning 
of fatalism and pessimism in this country, which 
is still to. a great extent the dominant factor of 
Afghan life. Some people even now look Upon 
diseases, earthquakes, draughts and famine as. 
punishment for their sins. A few years back 
when the Afghan Government launched a pro. 
gramme to fight diseases, such as malaria, 
small-pox, typhus and tuberculosis, some People | 
only laughed and said, “They are fighting 
preordained calamities over which man has No 
power”. But now experience, on one hand, and 
diffusion of knowledge on the other, have taught 
most of them to think otherwise. | 
Afghanistan had hardly recovered from the 
losses sustained at the hands of the Mongoliat 
hordes, when another event happened, which 
crippled its trade and deprived it of its central 
commercial position. The country, as mentionet 
above, was lying at the crossroads of world trad 
Merchants from China, India as well as from 
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far off western countries would come to Balkh 
to exchange their commodities. Balkh was then 
not only the entrepot of world merchandise but 
of ideas and culture as well. But things changed 
with the changing of trade routes. The discovery 
of sea-route to India via the Cape of Good Hope 
towards the close of the 15th century was indeed 
a death-blow to Afghan trade. The inflow of 
ideas as well as of wealth took a different turn. 
Poverty, ignorance and superstition crept into 
society. Feudalism and anarchy became the 
tule of the day. People, finding their life and 
property in danger, could hardly devote their 
time to education or the pursuit of fine arts. 

Such was the deplorable condition of the 
country till the dawn of the present century, when 
Afghanistan once more, finding herself free 
from foreign pressure and civil wars, laid the 
foundation of a strong Central Government, 
which devoted its attention to the diffusion of 
knowledge and useful arts. During the last 
two decades tremendous progress has been 
achieved in this field, the Government playing a 
great role in this renaissance. Superstitions are 
slowly disappearing, giving way to the pursuits of 
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seful arts. © © day, 
sciences and j-routes are being replaced by .. 
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prominence. f 
Since reference was mace to superstitio, 
it would not be out of place to say a few Words 
in this connection. The masses believe ™ all 
sorts of evil spirits and supernatural beings, whom 
~ 11 by various names and whom they think 


they call by vari yh 
ae powers over human destinies. These ey; 


spirits, according to common belief, haunt old 
deserted places, such as graveyards, river banks 
ruined and neglected houses and deserts. Strange 


by these ghosts and apparitions. Round tl 
necks of the newly-born babies various sorts 
talismans, amulets, nails of animals, special 


While praising a child for any attribute, g 
health or lovely feature, at once Nam-i-Khu 


(in God’s name) must be said and His blessin 
invoked to avert evil eye (Nazir-i-Bad), wh 
only praise will beget. The evil eye isa 
Bo pra to be possessed by some “pers¢ 
especially women, and God’s name pe 
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ed to keep off the calamitous effect. Even 
fghan poets have not refrained to express 
fear of the evil eye. One of them referring 
e beauty of his beloved says : 


Rukh-i-shireen ke tu dari kudam mah darad. 
Khudda hamesha zi chashmibad nigahdarad. 


The sweet face that thou hast is not even 
essed by any moon, may God protect it from 
vil eye. 


Many are the dangers which Afghan parents 
for their babies. Greatest of all they think, 
iat which comes with a thunder-storm. If 
yaby is the only child that its parents have, 
feel almost certain that it will be struck by 
ming. In the early stages of its life they 
not leave a baby alone in a room nor 
Id they take it out of the house at night. 
3 thought that at night evil spirits are at 
2 and sure to hurt a child of tender age. 
never the baby is carried out of door, a veil 
aced over its face. This is for the fear of 
eye again, and’ lest the child be looked upon 
yeggars, criminals, diseased persons or people 
vad character. 
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uttered to keep off the calamitous effect. Even 
the Afghan poets have not refrained to express 
their fear of the evil eye. One of them referring 
to the beauty of his beloved says : 


Rukh-i-shireen ke tu dari kudam mah darad. 
Khudda hamesha zi chashmibad nigahdarad. 


The sweet face that thou hast is not even 
possessed by any moon, may God protect it from 
the evil eye. 


Many are the dangers which Afghan parents 
fear for their babies. Greatest of all they think, 
is that which comes with a thunder-storm. If 
the baby is the only child that its parents have, 
they feel almost certain that it will be struck by 
lightning. In the early stages of its life they 
will not leave a baby alone in a room nor 
would they take it out of the house at night. 
It is thought that at night evil spirits are at 
large and sure to hurt a child of tender age. 
Whenever the baby is carried out of door, a veil 
is placed over its face. This is for the fear of 
evil eye again, and lest the child be looked upon 
by beggars, criminals, diseased persons or people 


of bad character. 
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An Afghan prince, while writing his auto. 
biography, says on the occasion of his birth, 
“Peculiar and highly superstitious precautions 
were taken to protect me from the evil spirits 
and charms of my step-mothers, things in which 
my mother had implicit faith. But the emergency 
never occurred because of the alleged measures 
of my mother’s aunt, a lady credited with occult 
powers. Through one of latter’s devices I. was 
\given a girl’s name of Zarintaj provisionally to 
{conceal my sex until forty days were over. This 
| was supposed to be the most critical period of 
my life, after which I could be immune from all | 
such dangers with a row of amulets encased in solid’ 
gold, and with a heavy chain of the same precious 
metal hung round my neck, which often inter- 
rupted my slumber and made me doubly nervous. 
But mother would rather sacrifice my physical 
comfort than to dispense with this impregnable 
armour’. 

“Mornings and evenings magical terms were 
being chanted and blown into my face, to prevent 
the onslaught of the supernatural beings that 
may have been mobilized against me, before I 
was forty days old. Burboo, a wild bush growing 
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in the deserts of Central Asia, believed to be 
offensive to evil spirits, was burnt daily near my 
cradle and I was held over its thick white smoke 
to envelope my sparrow-like body.” 


Afghan family system is a complex one. 
Father or grandfather (called Mushar or Speengire 
head of the family and all members are required 
to respect him and to abide by his wishes. 
Generally speaking, parents and other older 
members of the family have a good deal to say 
who should marry, whom and when. Match- 
making is considered solely a family affair rather 
than an individual concern. The choosing of a 
life-mate is a very complex and lengthy process, 
very closely supervised by parents and relatives. 
If by chance someone falls in love with a girl, 
he cannot speak his mind to his parents. He 
goes and tells one of his trusted friends or 
relatives to speak on his behalf to his father or 
mother. If they agree and everything is all right, 
then the parents approach the guardians of the 
girl through the usual process, which is a long 
and tedious one and may take years until a 
settlement is made. 
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The wedding is celebrated in the house of the 
bride’s parents, where the bridegroom, accom- 
panied by his relatives and friends, repairs in 
procession (called Oora). After the nuptials are 
over, the bridegroom, taking his bride’s hand, 
returns to his house. On the way back, not 
only is there the sound of the gun-fire, but bands 
of musicians leading the way, play their instruments 
and beat their drums as loudly as they can. On 
entering the house, the bridegroom like the 
Aryans of ancient times leads his life-mate 
straight to the family hearth (Naghare). She 
tastes of the sweet dish prepared for the occasion 
and thus becomes the bona-fide member of her 
husband’s family. 

Afghan family circle is a genial one. All 
sit around a big sheet of cloth spread on the floor 
(called Dastarkhwan) to take food. In winter 
they gather round Sandali (a kind of stove covered 
with a big quilt) and chat, children often listening 
to mother or grandmother who is an expert 
story-teller. If the family can provide it, the top 
of the Sandali is covered with dried fruits of 
various sorts to which every one has equal access. 


The wife is the mistress of the house, usually 
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wielding great influence over her husband and 
other younger members of the family. Women 
are generally considered equals. Husband and 
wife discuss their family problems in an 
atmosphere of extreme friendliness and arrive at 
decisions. The husband assumes dominance in 
certain spheres, usually in finances and business 
arrangements, while the wife looks after the 
children and other house-hold affairs. The fact 
that the family atmosphere is healthy is evidenced 
by the lowest divorce-rate in the world. Both 
wife and husband look upon marriage as a sacred 
tie, binding them together for all the time, and 
would not like to be separated. The Afghan 
wives are extremely sincere with their husbands 
and share their husbands’ adversity gladly, never 
thinking of separation. The word Zantalaq (that 
is one who has divorced his wife) is the greatest 
insult to an Afghan. Although cases of polygamy 
are not wanting, monogamy is generally practised, 
especially among the enlightened circles. Besides, 
polygamy is dying out by sheer force of economic 
circumstances. 

In the marriage ceremonies, generally in 
vogue in Kabul, the one called Aina Massaf 
(meeting at the mirror)is of great interest, 
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especially to foreigners. It is the occasion when 
most of the young men meet their life-mates fo; 
the first time. Good manners require that even 
on this occasion they should not cast direct 
glances at each other or even steal one, but should 
see their faces reflected ina mirror placed before 
them. The girls of the boy’s family, who are 
in their best clothes, make a happy circle round 
the bride and the bridegroom seated together on 
a raised platform. The couple first of all read 
a verse from the Holy Quran. Then the bride- 
groom offers some sweets to the bride. Two shy 
white hands with henna-red. palm rise very 
slowly to receive the offer. Then the women- 
folk with their Daira (a round instrument of 
music resembling tambourine) begin to sing and 
dance and move in a circle round the couple. 
Cases of love marriage are very rare in 
Afghanistan. A strange custom in vogue in some 
tribes goes by the name of ‘“Ghagkawal’’ which 
means calling. A lover who is unable to secure 
the object of his devotion by any other means, 
usually resorts to this tribal custom. Repairing 
to the residence of his beloved, he fires his gun 
into the air just in front of her door, thereby 
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declaring his attachment to the girl. 
approaches her father or guardian through the 
elders of the tribe, entreating to forgive him for 
his audacity and imploring the hand of his 
daughter in marriage. Refusal of S 
often leads to tribal feuds. 


Then he 


uch requests 


Previously one, who intended to marry a girl, 
had to pay a huge sum of money called Walvar 
or Shirbaha, to her parents to enable them to 
buy ornaments and clothes of their own choice 
for the girl. This custom, ruinous both for the 
girl and her future husband, is fast disappearing, 
the Government plays a great role in this social 
reform. Shirbaha is now totally banned and 
defaulters are strictly dealt with in the cities and 
towns. While in the rural areas, the Government 
officials have to keep a vigilant watch over these 
matters. Similarly, the Government has stepped 
in to curtail marriage and mourning ceremonies, 
which generally lasted for three days and nights, 
incurring very heavy expenses, ruinous to all 
concerned. Now these have been reduced to 


Minimum. In case of marriages, the guests are 


invited to an evening party, which in most cases 
does not cost more than one or two thousand 
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ut 20 to 40 dollars). Mourning 
have been controlled to a pretty 
The mourning ceremony, called 
public mosque from 8 
ds and relatives repair 
deceased and 


Afghanis (abo 
expenses, t00, 
large extent. 
Fateha, is now held in a 
to 12 a.m., where frien 
to pray for the departed soul of the 
sympathise with the bereaved. 

In Afghanistan, when a baby is born, there are | 
great rejoicings in the village. Directly the joyful. 
news is spread abroad, every man in the village 
and even from long distances seizes his gun and 
rushes to the house. On reaching there they 
fire into the air several times, while bands of 
musicians play their instruments and beat their 
drums, making a terrific noise. 

An Afghan baby for the first few months of 
its birth is wrapped up in a few pieces of cloth 
from neck to toe. ‘It looks like a bundle of linen 
and is unable to move its hands and feet freely. 
A thick silk or cotton cord is wound round and 
round it, making the movement of limbs next to 
impossible. 

Eire fo hilar eer cine 
ofa boy. Abundance ae : pi rns birt 
sons is constantly prayed) 
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for. Lack of male issue js looked upon as 
a bad omen. This, too, seems to be a legacy 
of the past, when anarchy was rampant and every 
family needed strong hands to protect itself from 
the onslaughts of their avaricious neighbours. In 
these strifes a boy can play a better role than 
agitl. No desire for the birth of a girl is ever 
expressed and seldom an Afghan would like to 
be congratulated on the birth of his daughter or 
even on the occasion of her marriage. It is why 
parents devote more attention to the education 
and up-bringing of their sons rather than that of 
gitls, who are generally considered as the potential 
property of others. But in the enlightened circles 
changes are creeping in, where young people now 
mostly choose their own mates and look upon 
their daughters with affection and do not regard 
them inferior. 


The standard of morality in Afghan society 
is high. Drinking wine, gambling and prostitution 
are looked down upon. The Afghan is very 
susceptible of the honour (Namoos) of his women- 
folk, which he is to defend at the cost of his life. 
Even he cannot bear to hear a stranger praising 
the beauty or any other attribute of his wife or 
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daughter. Unmarried men or women are Very 
few in Afghanistan. It is considered a serioy, 
matter if one does not marry at all. 


Women in Afghanistan mostly go aboy 
without a veil, taking active part in outdoor work, 
with their husbands and sharing with them the 
full responsibilities of family life. Paradoxically, 
it is only in the cities that a limited number of 
women, who have adopted occidental clothes and 
are mostly clad in the latest New York or Paris 
fashions, cling to some form of veil, probably to 
conceal their adornment. 


The Afghans are social people and are often 
»xtravagant in their expenses. Picnics and feasts 
are very common, in which music plays an 
important part. They do not laugh loudly but 
talk a good deal and love a decent joke. People 

\| of literary taste will often support their statements 
|| froma line of some well-known poets. Much 
attention is paid to good manners in societies. 
Hand-shaking, embracing and kissing faces and 
beards are considered as an essential part of 
Afghan social life. Even a stranger will be greeted 
with a hearty welcome (Sitiraimushe of 
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‘A prominent exponent of national 
aspirations—Sufi Abdul Haq, Betab, 
Afghan Poet-Laureate and 
Professor of Persian Literature, 
Kabul University. 
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Mandanabashi, that is may you dont feel tired) 
and handshake at every meeting. . 
| A strange custom practised in and around 
Kabul goes by the name of Barfi (Barf means 
snow). On the occasion of the first fall of 
snow, friends address congratulatory letters to 
one another containing a short couplet, running 
thus : 
Snow comes continuously from above, | 
Snow is mine and Barfi is yours. | 
Everybody on such occasions is on his guard 
lest he may be taken by surprise. He takes 
great precaution and instructs his servants and 
family members not to receive a letter before 
first ascertaining the contents. Every one tries 
to catch hold of the deliverer of such letters. If 
he is caught, he gets a good thrashing and then 
with face blackened is made over to his master or 
relative. This means that the sender of the letter 
has lost the game and according to the custom 
is to pay the penalty, which is to arrange a grand 
feast in honour of the winner and his friends. If 
On the other hand the letter is received by the 
_ addressee or a member of his family and the 
deliverer escapes unscathed, the addressee 1s 
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bound to pay a similar penalty. 

An Afghan is extremely patriotic. This , 
evinced by the fact that at the time of his death ; 
a foreign land he would request his frieng, 7 
relatives to take his body to his native-land to 
interred in his family graveyard. If the body couly 
not be taken as a whole, it is often dismemberey 
and packed in a coffin. 


Another marked characteristic of the Afgha, 
is his intense love of independence. He woul 
patiently bear his misfortune or poverty, but he 
cannot be made to reconcile himself to foreign 
tule. Those, who could not appreciate this 
national trait of the Afghan and tried to deprive 
him of his national independence, have had to pay 
very heavily for their folly. 


Alexander the Great had little difficulty in 
reducing Persia. The battles of Issus and Arbela 
practically sealed the fate of the great Achae- 
menian Empire. But when that haughty conquerof, 
flushed with the victory of Persia, came forward to 
establish his authority over these freedom-lovins 
people, he met the stiffest resistance of his military 
career. Everywhere on the line of his advance 
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fighting was of exceptional feroc; ; ; 

fact that the country, at the toes Gk reMaee i 
invasion, had no political unity and exhibited 
condition of internal discord, weakness and chaos 
it took the proud conqueror four to five long 
years to break the isolated resistance of these 
warlike people. 

Similarly, the Arabs, when‘at the zenith of their 
power, had little difficulty in over-running the vast 
Sassanian Empire. But when they penetrated to 
the vicinity of Zabul (modern Ghazni) and Kabul, 
they had to fall back after sustaining heavy casual- 
ties. No nation or race has ever shown more 
dauntless courage or more indomitable energy than 
the Afghans in their wars with the Arabs. The 
latter attacked Kabul and the central Afghan 
plateau no less than six times, but all their efforts 
and strategy were frustrated and nullified) against 
the stubborn resistance of the Afghans. 


In modern times the regiments of the British 
army, that stormed triumphantly through Africa 
and Asia, suffered crushing and humilating defeats 
at the hands of this freedom-loving people. Only = 
the Afghans defeated the British Empire, at the’ 
zenith of its power, not once, but three times 


British troops, troops 


] 


e of war. The disaster of the 
long trained and accustop, } 


fo oriental fighting, during the First Afghan | 
War (1838-1842), cannot be explained in an 
fashion other than that the British were Outfougt, 
by the Afghans who were equipped with primitiy, 
weapons. The Second Afghan War (1878-188) 
was another debacle of no less gravity. The Thin 
Afghan War (1919) proved conclusively that the 
vast development of Great Britain’s fighting 
methods during those years—1914—1918—did no 
enable her to subdue the Afghans. 

In an Afghan society great respect is shown 
to the greybeards and elders of the family 
Similarly, the King, who is looked upon as the 
Head or Father of the nation, is held in great 
reverence. He is the spiritual leader as wel 
as temporal ruler of his people. Every one from 
high to low, feels delighted and greatly honoured 
and blessed to meet the King and talk with him 
for a few minutes. 

__ The Afghans are extremely religious. The 
ideal of progress to them, seems to consist it! 
proper balance of material advancement 4! 
Spiritual renovation. It permits the assimilatio! 
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and at their own gam 


A King among his people. The popularity and respect which 
he enjoys in his country are here examplified. These 
young children, dressed in national costumes, offer 
bouquets to His Majesty King Mohammed Zahir 
Shah as a token of their love and respect 
for their ruler. 
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of the substance of the main cultures of the world, 

without impairing its national and spiritual indivi- 
dualty. They want to keep up a spiritual civilisation 

on a par with material progress, realising that the 
Western civilisation with all its outward achieve- 
ments in the field of science and art and other 
departments of knowledge, is lacking in this respect 
and is leading mankind towards annihilation. 

The Afghans are physically a very fine race 
of robust make and fine features. Their counten- 
ance has an air of manliness and deliberation. 
It is a virile race of inexhaustible energy, but 
entirely free from pride and ferocity. 

The Afghans have always been ardent sports- 
men. Among games, the one called Buzkashi 
(dragging of the goat) is indeed a feat of horse- 
manship. It is chiefly in vogue in Northern Afgh- 
anistan and is played by two opposing teams con- 
sisting usually of 60 to 100 horsemen. The first 
thing to be done is to kill a goat, a calf or a sheep 
and place the carcase in the middle of a circle. 
When this is done a signal is given, and all the 
tiders, who have already formed a circle round the 
_ dead body make a dash at the beheaded animal, 
_ Which lies in a shallow ditch. The man who picks it 


/ 
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after a hot struggle, flings it across the. saddle ip 
front of him and goes off at full gallop, while the 
others chase him closely until one of them catches 
up with him. While still at full gallop the two 
riders struggle for the possession of the body, 
The man who gets it, isin turn hotly pursued by 
others. When the carcase falls to the ground, as 
it does often, it is picked up as the riders gallop 
by. The horsemen, riding with one leg, throw 
themselves on one side of the horse so as to be 
able to reach the ground and pick itup. Thus 
the game goes on until one of the teams is able 
to bring the body of the animal to the appointed 
spot and drops it within the circle. It thus scores 
a goal. The speed and agility of the horses as 
well as the remarkable skill of the riders is indeed 
wonderful and the whole makes an awe-inspiring 
sight. 

One of the great delights of the Afghans, 
both male and female, is to dance the Attan. 
From ten to twenty men or women stand up in a 
circle. A person stands within the circle to sing 
or play on some instrument. The dancers then 
go through a number of attitudes and _ figures, 
sometimes singing, sometimes shouting, while at 
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others clapping their hands and snapping their 
fingers. Every now and then they join hands and 
move slowly and fast, forward and backward 
sometimes making a full circle round one 
leg according to the music and all joining in 
chorus. 


A game, which is generally played in the 
countryside, goes by the name of Ghursai. A man 
takes his left foot in his right hand and hops about 
on one leg, endeavouring to overset his opponent 
advancing in the same way from the opposite 
direction. 


Hunting of birds and animals is also a very 
popular amusement. The old methods of catching 
wild animals are still in vogue in some parts of the 
country. They often go out with greyhounds, 
hawks and falcons and course hares, foxes and 


deer. 


The more prosperous hunters, equipped with 
shot-guns, have live decoys, which they place on 
any convenient sheet of water, often a pond 
(called Nore), made especially for this purpose. 
When the wild birds fly over, the Judai-ducks. call 
and their wild brothers come down to be shot. 
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The farmers and villagers take hundreds ; 
game birds by indigenous methods. They builq 
trenches on the summits of some high mountain, 
where the air is so thin that the birds are unable 
to use their wings. The migratory birds, tha, 
cross these mountains at special seasons of the 
year, are forced to descend and try to walk the 
distance on foot. They thus make an easy shot 

from behind the trenches. 

Another favourite method is to build across 
a small stream a pond which empties with a gentle 
current. The hunter builds across it a low hut of 
mud or twigs. The hut has a trap entrance and 
no exit. A flight of weary and unsuspecting ducks - 
are attracted to the pond by decoys and are made | 
to feel so much at home that they spend the night | 
there.’ As they sleep, the current wafts them 
gently into the trap and they finish on the dining 
table. 

The Afghans are considered to be one of the | 
most hospitable peoples in the world. An Afghan, — 
howsoever poor, feels himself honoured and © 
delighted to receive a guest. All persons, irres- 
pective of rank, religion or nationality, are entitled 
to profit by this practice. It is the greatest insult 
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ate Afghan to carry off his guest ; 
nation is never directed against th 
ants him but the person who invi 
At dinner he will request his Suest repeatedly to 
take more and more and to do fylj justice to all 
the dishes offered. Good manners require, that 
the guest, howsoever full he may be, complies 
with the request. On such occasions frugality has 
nothing to do with an Afghan. He kills his best 
sheep or fowls for the feast and cooks food not 
for his guest alone, but it is a grand party to 
_ which most of the neighbours and the elders of the 
village are invited. He is delighted to see his 
guest praising the variety of dishes and his 
lavishness. 


but his indig- 
© guest who 
tes him away. 


Another very interesting custom goes by the 
name of ‘‘Nanawate’’ which means entering the 
house of some one and imploring his help. An 
Afghan, who finds himself in difficulty, goes 
“nanawate” to the house of a neighbour and 
refuses to sit or partake of his hospitality unless 
‘nd until he promises to help him in his cause, 
howsoever illegal it may be. The honour of the 
Party thus solicited will incur a stain if he does 
“grant the favour asked of him. So far is this 
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practice carried that a culprit, a murderer oy ey 
4 rebel will approach an influential chief ag; 
for an asylum, which the latter cannot Tefuse 
He is obliged to protect him at all costs. gon. 
times by so doing he incurs the displeasure 
of the Government and the result might be injyy. 
ous to him as well as to the members of his family. 
Astili stronger appeal is made when a woman 
finding herself in difficulty, sends her veil to one of 
her neighbours, calling upon him as her brothe 
and irnploring his assistance for herself or he } 
family members. To refuse such a request will } 
stain his good name for ever. Most of the tribal | 
feuds in the past and even to the present day ar}, 
due to this practice. 
It is related that Sultan Mahmud of Ghazi}! 
once went out a shooting. He chased a deer an | 
was ultimately successful in hitting it with a 
arrow. The wounded animal ran for its life bulf 
was hotly pursued by the Sultan, who was riding} 
a swift-footed horse. At last the poor animal) 
exhausted with loss of blood took shelter ina 
Afghan tent (Ghishdi as it is called), The Sul 
was delighted to see this and came forwill), 
towards the tent with the intention of entering" 
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put his surprise knew no bounds to find the owner 
af the tent, a mere shepherd, standing in the door- 
way barring his entrance. The Sultan enraged at 
sis unusual audacity demanded harshly. “Who 
are You and what do you mean by this rash 
section ? Go out of my way or you are no more.” 
“['m sorry,” said the shepherd calmly, “I cannot 
fet you in. The wounded deer has approached me 
for help. It is now under my roof and according 
to ‘the national custom it must be protected at 
La cost.” “But don’t you know,” said the 


 jnfuriated Sultan in a harsh tone, “I am Mahmud 


the Sultan of the country and my orders must be 
obeyed.” “Whosoever you may be”, replied the 
shepherd very coolly, “Our national custom must 
be honoured. You can have one of my best sheep 
if you like, but I cannot see any harm befall the 
animal so long as it is in my tent. If you are 
indeed the Sultan of the country, it behoves you 
to respect the national custom more than others.” 
The Sultan, finding himself bafflled by this bold 
reply, went on his way. 


It is related that once a gang of robbers 


tacked a village. The villagers, both men and 


Vomen, went out to defend their hearth and home, 
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with the exception of an old woman, who q 
not take part in this conflict due to her adya. 
age. She was standing at the door of her ho, 
while two of her sons were taking active pay 
the conflict. After a hot fight lasting for g ¢ 
hours the robbers were routed and forceg , 
retreat, Two of them, finding themselves encirg}, 
by the villagers, were forced to enter the house of 
the old woman and ask for asylum. She at ong, 
stood at the door and raising her hands tried 4, 
stop the pursuers from entering the house. The 
villagers approaching nearer said to her, “Mother, 
what are you up to? Get out of the way, Don't 
you know that these two men are responsible fo; 
the death of your sons”? The woman replied 
proudly, “That may be so, but they have now 
come “nanawate” to my house, and I cannot see 
any one should lay his hand on them as long as 
they are under the roof of my house.” | 

And finally, an Afghan though rough and harsh. 
in general appearance conceals a true and faithful. 
heart in his bosom,—true in love and war. He 
loves those who love’ him and hates those who 
hate him. His folksongs, mostly concerning love 
affairs, are often very simple and direct. Here i 
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one of them: 
O the flowers are lined in your hair, 
And your eyes, O my beloved, 
Are like the flowers of narcissus, 
O my priceless rare treasure, 
O my life, O my soul, 
O my little mountain poppy, 
You are my morning star, 
You the flower on the slope. 
Your laughter is the waterfall, 
Your whisper the evening breeze, 
O my branch of apple-blossom, 
Who spilt moonlight in your eyes? 
Come and rest in my affectionate heart. 
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TIGEH AND BADRAGEH 


rary means stone, but figurative 
ations in the Afghan folkwayg 
1 of peace and a warning agaj 


“Tigeh” lite 
it has two connot 
namely 2 symbo 


a common danger. 
In the first instance, when two tribes § 


each other, 4 number of their elders, usygy 
referred to as “Spin Zhirai”, get together ang 
discuss a proposed armistice or explore the DOssi. 
bilities of stopping the feud, at least for a fey 
months. 

When both parties reach an agreement cop, 
cerning the armistice, the elders ceremoniously | 
lift a stone brought with them and put it in the} 
centre. Afterwards, nobody from either tribe can} 
dare to disturb the temporary peace. 


In the second instance, 2.¢., a warning against 
4 common danger, the elders of two warring tribes 
assemble, usually on a dominating place to have a 
view of their respective ‘comrades and exchange 
their information concerning the invasion of thei 
fatherland by a foreign nation. 


Being the most staunch fighters for freedom, 
the Afghans value, above all, their liberty and 
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national independence, and whenever a foreign 
invader threatens to trespass their property or 
endanger their freedom, they form liberation 
armies. and fight to the last. Every tribal feud 
during this trying period is to be temporarily 
suspended, and the whole nation is supposed to 
stand against the common enemy. This unifying 
valour, which usually creates an excellent morale 
among the rank and file, has had found its expres- 
sion in many a victorious battle the Afghans have 
fought against a foreign enemy. 


The term “‘badrageh” has also two meanings, 
Taken literally, it denotes a number of armed 
people escorting a caravan, a group of persons, or 
a person to their or his destination, guaranteeing 
their or his safety between the two parties. The 
word “badrageh”’ in its figurative sense means the 
ritual almsgiving after the dead is buried. 


To fully illustrate the custom, we have to give 
a typical example. Supposing two families have 
a feud and one has lost one person more than the 
other. So the latter owes the former one person 
who is to be killed at any cost and by any means. 
This they usually call “one blood”; and the folk- 
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ways entitle the family of the bereaved tO aven 
themselves at the opportune time. - 

Supposing there are three castles Situated jp 
row that if somebody belonging to the castle (A 
has to go to the castle (C), he cannot avoig b 
passing the castle (B). And supposing that the 
castle (B) belongs to a person who is indifferent 
to the feud between the two families. Anybody 
from the castle (A) who wants to reach the 
castle (C), has to approach the inhabitants op 
the castle (B) to escort him to his destination, 

If somebody from the other family happens 
to molest the escorted person, his action is cop. 
sidered, by the indifferent family as well as by the 
whole community, a discourtesy to the escort, and 
therefore, strictly punishable. 


> 
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AN AVERAGE AFGHAN 
HOUSE-WIFE 


The majestic view of the snow-covered Hindu 
Kush mountains, the lush green valleys, and the 
carefree life of the Kochis furnish a vivid picture 
of the country, but it is not complete. What is 
more important, and completes the picture, is the 
people; the way they live and the things they do. 


The people of Afghanistan are generally 
religious-minded, hardy and industrious. A small 
farmer with a tiny patch of land ploughs the soil 
with utmost care, grows different crops for his 
own use, and never grumbles as to his meagre 
results. The Afghan women, and even the children, 
are characterised by the same qualities. 


An average Afghan house-wife usually begins 
her day by preparing tea with a samovar or large 
kettle. The samovars are generally heated by 
charcoal or wood-cuts, and placed either in the 
kitchen or in the courtyard. After the water is 
boiled, some green or black tea is put into the 
tea-pots washed with water, and then the pots 
are filled and placed on glowing charcoal to boil 
again. 
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< very popular in the county 


punk cup after cup in the toy, 
rs are especially great tea-addicts 


YSide 


while black 


-keepe . 
The store prepared, the housewife wa 


s Seuceet 

After es soul their beddings in the close 
the children os table-cloth, dotted with Slices 
and spreads sof tea, and occasionally Pots 


d), cup 
naan (bread) of cheese. Since the Average 


lates 
i ene: afford to have separate bed-room, 
8 


: f beddings is a tedjg 

ding and collecting © Ous 

ere ac nantenie which cannot be realise | 
e her counterpart in the United States or Europe, 


The simple breakfast being over, the house. 
wife washes the pots and the es and Starts _ 
doughing in 4 trough. Bread making is done 
in a peculiar way. The house-wife mixes the flour 
with yeast, water and salt, and pounds the mixture 
for at least 15 minutes with both hands in a large 
clay trough. After it is sufficiently kneaded, she | 
separates the lump into small balls, takes a flat. 
straw container, spreads some flour in it, and 
places the doughballs one by one on the container. 
Then a maid or a member of the family takes it 
to the nearby bakery, waits there for his or her 
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turn, and brings back the delicious, fresh-smelling 
naan. 


In the meanwhile, the house-wife sweeps the 
room with a short hand-broom, cleaning the court- 
yard as well; and then starts cooking the meal 
or “‘katigh’”’ on a small metal or clay fire-place. 


Lunches are usually light and consist of vege- 
tables or soups, with plenty of butter-milk and 
some salad in the summer. Lunch is generally 
followed by the inevitable tea and some candy or 
sugar to go along with it. 


Most house-wives take a nap after the lunch 
is over, and then do some sewing. Traditionally 
trained by their mothers in the arts and crafts of 
the country, the average house-wives can make 
their dresses, put pieces together in a way that the 
difference can hardly be realised, and do beautiful 


embroidery. 


The child-care takes a lot of time and energy 
of an Afghan house-wife, and for most of the 
families, having more than five children, it is 
extremely difficult to cope with all the questions 
arising now and then, especially the matter of 
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g the kids from going to the streets 


preventin 
th naughty children there. 


mixing wi 

The final thing to do for a house-wife; 
prepare the dinner and serve it to the member 
the family squatting on the floor, with the hushay, 
or his father sitting higher. Ofcourse, the off 
and bowls are to be washed before going to sleep 


Tea is to be served again, along with som, 
fruits depending upon the season, and then the 
beddings are spread for the members of the family 
especially the numefous children. . 


In most cases, the girls help their mothers jn 
serving the meals, washing the dishes, or Cleaning 
the house, but the most arduous task, that is the 
washing of the clothes in a trough, is carried on 
by the lady of the house herself, because she wants 
to do it perfectly. 


Afghan belles in their national dress, Note the head 
ornament called “Orbel’’, an indisperisable part of 


adornment. 
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NEW YEAR AND ITS CEREMONIES IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


New year is regarded as a happy occasion by 
almost all nations. It not only brings forth a 
panorama of freshness, vigor and rejuvenation, 
but also it pacifies the excited emotions, glorifies 
human patience, and magnifies the rosy glass 
through which one looks at the world. 


But different nations celebrate their New Year 
Eve differently. Also, they have different dates for 
such occasions, some based on religious considera- 
tions, and others on practical reasons. Of course, 
the ceremonies held on such occasions take different 
shapes and colours, in certain countries being 
regarded as a religious practice, in others as a 
national feast. 


The New Year’s Eve observed in Afghanistan 
is quite different from that inthe West. It starts 
from the first day of Hamal, corresponding to the 
21st of March of the Christian calendar ; and is 
actually the beginning of the new year in this 
country. The definite change in the weather, the 
invigorating breezes of the spring, and the excited 
birds singing on the revived branches of the 
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Il bear witness to the fact that a new a 


a . 
: ‘ie turned over in our life-book and bygones 
i bygones. The fact that the new year begj 


the 21st of March and not the first of Janua 7 
self-evident. It calls for little astronomical caleuly 
tions or elaborate figuring ; but it Tequires q j 
sense of observation and sound judgment Whig 
our ancestors possessed. 

Yama, the first king of ancient Afghanistan 
chose the first day of Hammal as the New Yeap, 
Eve, and of course it goes without saying that the 
day was called something else in those Temote 
days of history. 

Ever since that day, the New Year Eve js 
celebrated throughout the country as a national 
feast, the people being better dressed, better fed and 
better entertained on that festive occasion. 


Generally referred to as Now Roze or the 
New Day, it is taken more seriously by the house 
wives who are usually engaged in cooking and pre 
Paring the special cookies and fruits of the day. 
A typical housewife starts .working one day before 
So that she will not be criticized by a relative 
4 Competitive neighbour. She washes and shels 
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raisins and nuts, puts them in a large jar to soften 
in boiled water, and takes care of cooking a 
specialty of Now Roze, the New Rozy cookies. 


There are several legends about Now Roze, but 
the most prevalent of them is that of the Ajozak, 
meaning an old woman. Ajozak is supposedly 
an ugly old woman, who comes to this world once 
a year, that is every Now Roze. As soon as she 
lands somewhere in a valley, she starts swinging 
between the two gorges of the mountains 
encircling the valley. If she falls down into a 
stream, the new year will be too rainy, otherwise 
everything will turn all right. If the Now Roze 
itself is slightly rainy, it is said that Ajozak is 
washing her hair. 

Anyhow, the New Year’s Eve is a colourful 
festivity throughout Afghanistan and so remindful 
of the glorious days when our forefathers were the 


_torch-bearers of human civilisation. 
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HOSPITALITY AMONG THE 
AFGHANS 


re generally conservative regarding 
their ways of life. These ways of life are termed 
differently in different parts of the country, TH | 
are much better organised among the Pashty. 
speaking people and persistently adhered to. 
They proudly call them ‘‘Pashtunwalaye”’. 


Afghans a 


Pashtunwalaye is precisely a moral code 
enforced by ancient customs and_ traditions con. 
sistently followed since the dawn of social life 
among the Afghans. It is one of the most 
important factors that has greatly contributed to 
the purely Afghan culture. Lying on the cross 
road of Central Asia, Afghanistan has been 
frequently invaded and sometimes thoroughly run- 
over by conquerors such as Alexander the Great. 
Despite these invasions, no foreign rule could 
obliterate or replace Pashtunwalaye because it was 
a product of the peculiar Afghan social life and 
generally considered as its perpetuating agent. 


One of the peculiar forms of @. shtunwalaye 
is hospitality. Every Afghan you might come 
actos 1s proud to offer you whatever food he has” 


——— 


Independence Day Celebrations. March-past of 
students in front of the Royal Lodge. 
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An Afghan’s house is usually co 
Pr bo dy’s house in the sense th 
ev y his hospitality for an hour 


Nsidereq as 
at anybody can 
Or a 

en etimes when there is po food ia 
ren or a wayfarer, the lady of the house has 
B ake and cook afresh ; and Sometimes when a 
2 guests arrive just at the moment When the 
iis served, the host and hostess €at as little as 
mite and in most cases Spend the night with 
es stomachs. Of course the we 


{l-to- AF 
repare fresh dishes of rice and me mee 
ite guests and the nomadic tribesmen offer bowls 
of boiled butter and “‘koroot’’ mixed with pieces 
of bread. Hospitality assumes slightly different 
forms in different parts of the country. For 
‘instance, in the Eastern Province, most people 
have a special chamber called “hujra”. A  hujra 
js usually used as a guest-house where the guests 
re provided with food, clothing and the water- 
ipe. In certain hujras, the host has a small 
band of musicians who entertain the guests. 
ose who invite other people’s guests are generally 
oked down upon and sometimes even offended 
tmolested. 


In Nuristan, the mosques serve as guest- 
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d the tired wayfarers and pedja,, 


houses an Wh 
have to climb high mountains to reach a harp) 0 
squat in the village mosque. Every mo, a 


Nuristan is crowded by the elderly men who Spe 
most of their time in prayers and sometimes digg 
their common problems, such as crops, dise 
or a neighbour’s marriage. The guests are Usual 
invited for lunch or dinner by an elder jp ;: 
quarters. They are given food and shelter ip Sue 
houses and treated very gently by their hog 
well as their hostess. 

In the Northern Provinces, a guest-house 
generally called ““Koash-Khaneh” where you 
inevitably find a samovar and a few people dri 
ing tea. The koash khanehs are usually luxy 
ously furnished and have other facilities to ple 
the guests. Every guest is first of all offered 
tray of dried raisins mixed with shelled pistachi 
and almonds. Of course it is always time 
drink tea, since it is not only a well-establish 
drink like Coca Cola in the United States, 
beer in Germany, but also has more hyge 
values because of the uncertain condition of 
drinking water. 
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! A VIEW OF NOMADIC LIFE IN 
| AFGHANISTAN 


A black camp pitched ina lush green valley 


4 
\ 
\ 
hy characterises the picturesque life of the 
: nomad. It is carefree life spent in moving, grazing 
‘the cattle, inhaling the freshest air, eating the 
\ simple food, wearing the most colourful clothing, 
y and visiting various new places. 


“with an open fire in front and a blue starry sky 


It is paradoxical that the urban people always 
Wenvy the adventurous nomadic life, and at the 
| same time, want them to settle down and lose so 
«much colour. 

A nomad ora “‘kochi” as we call it, is a 
» strongly-built Afghan, often a six-footer, with the 
- genuine Aryan complexion, and a sun-tanned face. 
He usually wears a black turban to protect his 
head from the sun and dust, a long black shirt, 
,and a voluminous pair of trousers, the lower part 
of which is usually black, and the upper, of varied 
colours. He walks slowly and proudly; slowly 
because his camels are a bit tired from the last 
trip, and proudly because he has never done any- 

ing to be a shamed of in his carefree life. 
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; women wear black ‘‘chada 
scarlet-red oF purple gowns 

' s of various colours. They 
all taller and stronger than the village of 
women, and more manly. They never t¢ 
when they see a stranger or guest, and never te 
to receive visitors when their men are not 
On the contrary, they behave as equal memk 
of the wandering community, and are endow 
with two precious qualities-self-respect and sel 


The koch 
no “chadaris” 
wrinkling trouser 


control. 
The kochis are early risers, hard workers, an 
sincere believers. They get up at dawn, build, 
fire to make their simple breakfast, graze th 
cattle until noon, have a simple lunch, and wor 
on their produce. . 


Many kochi women give birth to childre 
while they are moving from one pasture ft 
another, and no sooner is the child washed. af 
clad in the traditional black, than she gets up an 
helps her too busy sister-in-law or a nappit 
eighty-year-old mother-in-law. 


The kochis seldom know what,pain is, becal® 
they have only a vague idea about it. Bel! 


, An Afghan nomad girl with her black chadar 
but no chadari (veil). 
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always on the move, getting enough sunshine and 
fresh air, eating the simplest possible food, and 
finally, taking a lot of Physical excercise, all these 
give the kochi an over-all] immunity against sickness 
and all sorts of pain. 


Having amazingly adjusted themselves to 
nature, the kochis avoid the complications and 
artificialities of modern man. They cannot sit in 
a small room with its windows shut and its air 
stale and consumed. The words “fireplace’’y 
“stove” or “sandali”, the Afghan special device 
to preserve heat in winter, make no sense to 
them. 
__ Whenever they feel a chill in their bones, they 
start moving to the Eastern Province, where they 
can find enough pasturage, plenty of sunshine, 
and an invigorating environment. They spend the 
whole winter in the green dales of Laghman or 
Baysood, milk the sheep, produce butter and 
“koroot” (solid lumps of butter milk), and visit 
many picturesque places, while seeking new 
pastures. After it is warm enough, and the 
tespectable old man of the camp deems it necessary 
to move to cooler places, the black’ tents are 
taken apart and loaded on the camels, the small 


—————— ee 
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children, newlyborn lambs and chickeng 
packed on the backs of jack-asses, the olg ¢ 
on horseback, and the rest on feet, March; 
north-west to look for fresh grass and a beaut; 
location, usually having a rapid brook rupy: 
through the pasture. 

These long caravans of kochis usually Stop 
Khawak in Panjsher, Hazarajat and parts , 
Maimana, where the cool air and plentiful gr 
make it possible for the cattle to thrive a, 
increase in number, and give more milk to 
made into butter and koroot. Such is the life g 
the nomads who add simplicity, vitality and coloy, 
to the country and it is really hard to want them 
live otherwise. They have returned to nature and 
should turn their backs to it. 


—_— 
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TYPICAL AFGHAN NAMES 


Many countries have peculiar customs with 
| regard to naming newly-born babies. In India, 
| for instance, the children often bear the names 
of the Hindu gods, such as Rama and Krishna, 
| while in certain Latin American countries, the 
{children are named after their fathers and mothers, 
\ like Joseph and Mary. 

1 Being a cross-road of the Oriental Civilisa- 
‘tions, Afghanistan has been extremely rich in 
‘customs dealing with names. Further, being a 
‘completely heterogeneous society, the country is 
‘almost a confluence of various customs introduced 
tand perpetuated by various ethnic groups. 
‘ The most conventional form of naming a baby 
in Afghanistan is “consultative taming”, that is 
to say, the father arranges a party attended by 
ll adult members of the family, and each guest 
consulted as to the name of the baby. Some- 
imes discussions and even arguments follow the 
onsultations after a suggestion made by an 
bstinate relative is rejected by either the parents 
raclose relative, but usually the boy’s grand 
ather, or another elderly gentleman, hasa stronger 
Oice. 
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After the ceremonies are Over, some cay 
are distributed and the name of the baby j ide 


veyed verbally. 


andj 
Con. 


In other families, where the father or gran wt 
father is a religious man spending much tim 
prayers, ins, custom takes the form of “hanine 
by augury”. In other words, in order tg fin 
a fitting name for the baby, the father oy the 
grandfather opens the Holy Koran at random and 
selects the first name he comes across, Such 
names are usually of God or the Prophets, In} 
other cases, the father or an old religious be 


in ia thie case of the Holy Koran. 


Names in Kabul are either new or old. The 
more modern families are generally inclined 1 
name their children after the great Pashtun heroes, 
such as Ahmad Shah, Mir Wais, Akbar Khan, 
and some typical Pashtu names like Zalmaye, 
Zmaraye, and so on. The father in such famili 
is prone to name the baby by himself or upon th 
suggestion of his wife. 


Generally speaking, the names in Afghanistal 
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follow the pattern of English words having Latin 
or Greek prefixes and suffixes. This pattern 
stands in the case of boys as well as of girls. The 


_ boys’ most conventional names usually begin with 
_ prefixes such as “Abdul”, “Mohammed”, and 


| “Ghulam”, while the girls’ names start with prefixes 


j 


like “Gul”, “Nafas” and “Shireen”. The way 
these names are made up requires a simple know- 
ledge of syntax, that is to Say a prefix such as 
Abdul is selected and another name like Hameed 


_ is added to it, making Abdul Hameed. Likewise, 


_ in the case of girls, a prefix such as Gul is picked 


up and another word like “Jan” is added to it, 


_ making Gul Jan. 


. 


| 
, 


Mention should be made of the fact that 
boys and girls in the old-fashioned families have 
names as well as titles. The titles (or pet names) 
follow the pattern of the names as to their com- 
position. For instance, a boy named Abdul 
Hameed is to assume a title like Gul Agha, 
literally meaning “Flower-Master”. 


In some families, a girl named Hameeda, 
bears a title such as “Shireen Gul”, literally mean- 
ing “Sweet-Flower”. It is interesting to note that 
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modern families suffice with one name jp bot 
cases. 

In Kandahar, where people are fond of bright 
colours, they name their babies after differ 
colours, such as “Sheen” meaning blue, «7,,.,, 
meaning black, “Bore” meaning grey, and “Zarg),,, 
meaning green. Likewise, the girls’ names ate 
also a reflection of the same outlook. The Most 
popular names of the girls are ““Speena”’ meanin 
white, “Zarghuna”, meaning blue, and «To, 
Paikaye”, meaning black-haired. Other famoy, 
names are “Marghalarai’’ meaning pearls, 
“‘Hosay” meaning deer, and “‘Mabaye”’ Meaning 
pretty. 

In the Eastern Province, the names are 
influenced by other factors, such as bravery, 
fighting spirit and sturdiness. The most popular 
names in this province are “Zelawar’’ meaning 
brave, ““Chatak” meaning ever ready to fight and 
“Munda” meaning sturdy. 

The typical names of the girls reflect beauty 
and tenderness, and the most popular names at 
“Gul Sageh” meaning a branch of  floweh 
“Ghotaye” meaning a bud and ““Narmaye” meat 
ing tender or soft. In Mazar and Kataghan, the 


4 
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names are generally half Turkish and half Persian, 
and usually have suffixes such as “Kul” and 
«Birdi”, and the complete names being “Ahmed 
Kul” and “Khuday Birdi”. In Nuristan the boys 
and girls usually bear two names. Being the 
descendants of the “Kafirs”, the conservative 
Nuristani, who have been converted to Islam, like 
to name the newly-born babies after one of their 
Jocal heroes. The custom is such that the first 
as well as second name of a baby is Moslem and 
_ the third being a Kafir. For instance, a boy’s 

first and second names are Hazrat Mohammed, 
while his last and Kafir name is “‘Nirla’”’, the name 
of a hero. But the name Nirla is not to be 
considered as a family name, because his brother’s 
name may be “Sher Mohammed Gazmara”, 
having no connection with the former. Same is 
the case with the girls, one of whom may have a 
name such as ““Hazar Begum”’, with a Kafir name 
like “Bizari’’ the name of a heroine. 


The nicknames are also interesting in various 
parts of the country. Two places specially noted 
for such names are Parwan and Kandahar. The 
most popular nicknames at Charikar (Parwan) are 
“Bache Adeh” meaning his mother’s son, that is 


| ae er eee eee ee eed 
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spoiled and loafing, and Saree Meaning letty 
that is tasteless and Jacking vigour. In Kan dahil 
the nicknames range from “Nas” meaning a ;,,” 
having a bulging belly, to “Bato” meaning a 
boaster, and “Doal” meaning extremely chubby : 
, Finally, mention should be made of the a ; 
that most of the families in Afghanistan don’ 
have family names. Some persons adopt ot 
names, which eventually may turn into ian 
family names. i 


— 
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BUZKASHI* 


The ground echoing to the thunder of flying 
 pooves, and the clamouring roar of excited specta- 
tors, provides a thrilling background to what is 
surely the most breathtaking sport on earth— 
Buzkashi. 

This, one of the national games of Afgha- 
nistan, has, since time immemorial, given the 
brilliant horsemen a chance to display their in- 
credible skill and bravery to the enthusiastic 
crowd. 

The object of the game is to snatch the 
carcass of a calf from a shallow ditch marked 
_ around with a circle, carry it across an enormous 
field (often several miles), around a given point at 
the farend, and return to fling it back in the 
original circle. 


It is played by two teams who encircle the 
pit at a distance of several yards. Ata given sign 
all charge to snatch the carcass, and great agility 
isneeded on the part of the horses to quickly 
bend their forelegs and allow the rider to grab the 
calf. Once a rider has taken’ hold of the body 


* Afghanistan News. 
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he immediately tries to escape the mob of pi: 
steeds and carry it away while being tackleg be 
his opponents and defended by his own tea 
During the fray the carcass may pass hands a 
times, but whichever team manages to Successfully 
return the body to the circle after touring the field 
is the winner. Should a competitor pull off an 
opponent’s cloak, or thwack him with his Whip a 
“foul” is scored. 

In the northern provinces where Buzkashj is 
played a good deal there is no limit to the 
number of players, and anyone can enter the 
course at the onset of the game: in Kabul, hoy. 
ever, where this sport draws ever Increasing 
crowds, the teams are pre-selected, the whole 
meeting conducted in a rather more disciplined 
way. 
The number of competitors in provincial 
games varies between 100 and 5,000; and itis 
played on an immense field dug with a shallow 
pit (the “Jor’’) in one corner for the calf. For- 
merly the body of a goat was used—in fact the 
name “Buzkashi” means “goat-snatching”—but 
it was found that a calf can better withstand the 
rigours of the battle. 
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The best pitch is g large, soft, sandy field : 
pard ground, stones and gravel make 
dangerous course indeed, 


The game is played during the autumn and 
winter months, as it is far too strenuous for the 
summer heat; and the riders have special uni- 
forms or colours. They wear cotton caps, short 
cloaks without undershirts, cotton trousers, and 
Jong boots with high-heels—the latter h, 
player to remain in the saddle. 


Apparently no one knows the origin of Buz- 
kashi, but the story goes that in the early Middle 
Ages, around the time of the Chengis Khan inva- 
sion, enemy Captives were flung on the ground in 
front of the tribesmen and then snatched up by 
the chief horsemen. 


Many other ceremonies are celebrated with 
Buzkashi—dependent, of course, on that all-im- 
portant factor—the weather! And sometimes the 
contest lasts as long as four days. 


a very 


elping the 


The Afghans of the northern provinces, for 
example, have their matches for happy family 
occasions. Competitors are invited from neigh- 
bouring provinces, and are warmly received by 
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who take them into their hoy 


illagers, ; 
applic s and parties in thei, 


and give splendid feast 


ur. ; 
hono d to the winners, generally in 


Prizes are offered to” 
the form of money, hunting equipment, turbans, 
etc., and these are provided by the host ang 


sponsor of the game. 
In Kabul Buzkashi has come under the pro. 


tection of the Olympic Federation, and special 
guest teams have in later years been invited to 
compete at His Majesty’s birthday celebrations 
on Meezan 22 (October 15th). The contestants 
parade through the streets of the city—a sight as 
impressive as the processions of Knights in the 
Middle Ages—and the people flock to see them. 
The actual game is played some little way outside 
Kabul to the east at Bagrami ; and before the first 
“snatch” all the horsemen and officials line up 
together to pay homage to the King. The rider 
who has the good fortune to deliver the calf back 
to the circle is presented to His Majesty and 
awarded a special prize, and his team goes away 
with the Buzkashi banner for the year.. 

In the past, teams from Kataghan, Badakh- 
shan, Mazar, and Maimana have shown particular 


‘suvysyy aya go qrods Jeuoneu bv ‘Tysesjzng 
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ability and craft at Buzkashi. 
: riders must be extremely 
put they should also be tal] 


arms. 


As regards horses there are several strains 
suited to this sport, perhaps the most famous 
being the Khatalan; and nearly all the wealthy 
people of the northern provinces own several 
special Buzkashi horses. These horses are carefully 
trained and groomed by the “Sais,” as “snatchers” 
don’t usually own their mounts. From March 
until October these animals rest and are trained, 
generally inside a fenced area. They are fed 
twice daily with barley, and twice a month 
barley-flour mixed with butter and eggs is given to 
them. A considerable proportion of melons also 
goes into their diet. Always kept in top condi- 
tion, they are put to walRing exercises early in 
loctcber, ready to start the season once again. 


Naturally, all the 
brave and Strong, 
with long, powerful 


janee 
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AFGHAN FOLKLORE* 


The nature of the country and the Peopk 
inhabiting it for many thousands of years “i 
made Afghanistan a land of absorbing folklore, 
From the times of oral literature through the 
long period of history, people have preserved the 
memory of great events, coloured and embellisheg 
by the imagination, and have thus produced 
wealth of folklore and songs of great charm, 
Afghan mythology is based on the ancient Aryan 
mythology and is therefore among the oldest and 
most interesting of its kind. Old legends of the 
country have not been neglected, as in so many 
other Oriental countries, but have furnished the 
material for great poets and writers. Even after 
the adoption of Islamic religion, the love of the | 
people for their national heroes and traditions | 
ensured the survival of the legends and were | 
finally inscribed as records of a glorious past. 

The Afghans have a special style of telling 
tales of ancient times. The following story is4 
representative example and will give the reader an 
idea of Afghan folklore. 


*Aryana (Ancient Afghanistan) by A. Rahman Pazhwak- 
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THE LOVERS OF DILARAM 


His beautiful dream came to an end. He 
was awake long before the morning birds, Slowly 
he stretched his stiff arms and looked up into the 
sky ; it was filled with stars. He had been sleep- 
ing on his housetop, as was the custom of people 
‘q warm regions during the summer. He took his 
xe and opened the door of his mud house, his 
| castle. His beloved dog, wagging his tail, rushed 
out to greet him and lick his feet. Khadi patted 
him on the head murmuring., “Not to-day, Iam 
going alone.” The dog looked at him and like a 
| friend stood there quietly. 


A warm but pleasant breeze ruffled his scant. 
‘clothing as he set off for the forest. The stars 
ere gradually vanishing in .the light of the 
early morning. Every step brought him new hope; . 
he continued until he found the proper spot. 


A lone star shone brightly; a single new 
lope kindled in his heart. He scanned the forest 
ora tree that would be a suitable challenge to his 
ight, a tree whose fall would be worthy of the 
tide of his youth. A forest may arouse reflec- 
os of being born, growing up and dying. It 
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bring to mind the passing of the Seasons, 


ma 
y ing waters that make things py, 


thought of flow 
or the fires whic 
fancies occurr 
Many trees fell, one after the other, The 
sound of the axe awoke the forest birds, The 
flew from this tree to that and from one branch 
to another. They. were used to the sound of 
the axe but, like us, they constantly live a prey 
to fear .. Dawn broke. The air lightened. The 
king of the stars appeared in his golden chariot, 


Sunk deep in thought, the youngman was 
sitting on a tree trunk gazing at the ground. 
Just as in pleasure people do not look for the 
spiritual or think of God, so during the day they 
seldom look at the sky. What was he thinking 
about ? What was it that he could not forget? 
‘No one knew. In youth reflections are visions, 
seldom interpretable. 

Love is great, and hope is valuable. Love if 
the heart of the humblest has the same grandeu! 
as that upon which the greatest of us pride our 
selves. Just as the kings forget their thrones a™ 
crowns, he too had forgotten his trees and fit 


' A typical Kabuli in national dress, 
Impression of Madame Chakour, the world famous Afghan artist. 
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wood. Just as they put away their royal sceptre, 
he too had thrown away his axe. Toilers have no 
gold-bedecked horses on which to ride and scatter 
people with their haughty glances. Their fingers 
are devoid of the jewels which dazzle the eyes. 
They acquire their Strength and greatness from 


their toil and have only blisters to show upon 
their hands. 


He cut a few more trees but there was no end 
to the trees in the forest. Just as the affluence and 
caprice of some people have no end, so too, the 
toil and labour of these people have no end. It 
‘never ends. 


The sun grew warmer. The earth, too, grew 
warmer. From the trees the birds flew down’ to 
the floor of the jungle. The youth lifted his 
earthen pot from the grass shaded by trees, and 
drank. For toilers, water has the intoxication of 
wine. Their heads are never troubled by the 

ine cup. 


He came out ofthe forest and looked at the 
ath leading to the village. Nobody was in sight. 
ime lags when one is waiting. The future 
Teeps in as if with broken wings. Sometimes 
ven the chariot of the sun seems to halt. The 
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Iden horses nail down their ma 

annot make them continue, 

d to gather green twigs ang, 

ead them at the foot of 8 youd 

grass See a careless child he stretcheg 4 
ase green bed. Love sometimes makes the oj 4 
fel young but it makes the young feel like chijy 
ren. He was younger than the youngest treg i, 
the forest. 

Youth is full of strange tales, but the Story 
of love is the most repeated of all. He close 
his eyes and saw a legendary hero who although 
poor had conquered the heart of the daughter o 
the richest tribal chief by his might and ability, 
Jealousy, even in imagination, is a burning fire, 
His heart pounded. He was eager to wrestle with 
that hero and try his strength, until he came to 
that part of the story where the heroine kept th 
hero waiting and did not fulfil her promise. 
tear-drop rolled down his cheek. He rose trem 
ling with fear to take another look at the pat 
leading to the village. 


He had barely moved from his green cout 
when he saw a maiden walking towards hi 


Ney 


hoofs of the go , 
the fiery WhIP ¢ 


He returne 
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seeind her, he was happy. They had grown up 
voaether from childhood and were nurtured in 


jove’s tender care. They sat down in silence, 
The young man imagined himself more victorious 
| ¢han the legendary hero. Often it is given to the 
I ayes to speak when the tongue is tied. What 
one would have expected them to say ‘was left 
unsaid. The secret of love is holy but dreadful. 
The young man was silent, filled with inner 
rapture. 
The maiden was hidden behind a curtain 
drawn over her hopes. As arule the woodcutter 
was bashful but as when a fire starts in a forest the 
mightiest trees bow their heads before its fury, so 
too with men. Men are like mighty poplars. 
They are huge and strong but burn quickly. 
Women are weak like green grass, they burn but 
they do not turn to ashes. The youth’s heart was 
full of yearning. 


He lifted his head and looked at the 
young girl’s face and immediately her eyes were 
downcast. Khadi said, “Bibo, our childhood days 
Were not like this.” ‘Yes, then we were child- 
Ten,” the maiden answered. ‘But don’t you think 
this silence is childish 2” the man said. Bibo 
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“J haven't put my fingers on your lip 
yet you are silent.” At that moment she saw 4 
snake and cried, “Khadi, kill that snake.” « 
it go on its own way,” Khadi replied. “Those 
who enter a forest at night should never arouse 
the animosity of snakes. I have never as yet 
been bitten by a snake.” And after a pause, “]f 
I wanted to put your fingers on my lips would 
you do it ?” Love talk shortens even a conversa- 
tion about snakes. Bibo’s face turned scarlet. 
The youth said, “JT haven’t put my fingers on 
your lips either, so why are you silent ?” And 
when she did not answer, Khadi continued “Don’t 
be silent. Let me kiss your hand.” “I only 
speak to those who do not speak strange and new 
words to old friends,” Bibo said, “my mother 
used to say that the forest is haunted. Now I don’t 
know what evil whispered in your ears to talk 
to me like this.” The man’s face turned pale. 
He said, “Devils never teach love. They teach 
hatred. Ilove you. Aren’t we in love with each 
other? Am I not young any more 7” Bib? 
murmured, “It will be better if I leave, otherws* 
I am afraid I shall become as immodest as ¥" 
are. It would have been proper to ask my father 


replied, 


A young Afghan girl feels proud of her national dress. 
Her glossy black shirt and chadar are covered with 


coins and silver pieces which glisten in the sunlight. 


| 


| 


] 
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old folks always know such things better than 
young ones.” She walked quickly away. 

The youth said, “Bibo, I too have to leave 
this forest and with regret I must Say good-bye to 
this country whose devils teach love”, There was 
no answer. The forest spirits gathered together 
and told Khadi to bid adieu to the hamlet of 
Gulistan. They told him that the vast plains of 
Garmsair were no longer large enough for him 


‘ and that the trees of the forests would no longer 


give him refuge in their shade. He could no 
longer hunt the antelope of Backwa (desert), and 
on hunting days the water of the Dilaram river 
would taste bitter in his mouth. In his imagina- 


tion the figure of the legendary hero reappeared 


| 
| 


riding ona steed. The hero said to him, “My 
story ends with keeping her waiting in turn.” 
Khadi lifted his axe and went out of the 
forest. He walked rapidly as if trying to catch 
up with the legendary hero. He imagined that 
Bibo was following him and would call him. 
But there was no one to follow him, still less 
to stop him. In fact his heart and soul were 
forcing him to run away from bliss and seek 
Tefuge in misery. 
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The day came to an end. As the sun 
behind the tall trees and the stars began 
shine, the villagers climbed to their roof, b 
Khadi was nowhere to be found. The troop q 
the tower where Bibo generally slept overlooked 
all the roofs of the hamlet of Gulistan, Her 
father was called ‘“‘Possessor of the Treasure,» 
Circumstances make one rich and others Poor 
The rich then permit the poor to build their 
huts near their mansions, but they are not Teally » 
helping the poor. Khadi lived next door to 
his uncle, ‘‘Possessor of the Treasure.” 


Day broke and the sun rose. Bibo’s mind 
was heavy with the thought of Khadi. Bibo went 
to the forest with Khadi’s mother who thought 
that he might have been bitten by snake. “He 
never bothered the snakes in the jungle,” Bibo 
assured her. His father did not know about this 
as his wealthy brother had taken him with him on 
business and they had not yet returned. Khadi’s 
mother wept at the foot of each tree in the forest 
but none of them spoke of Khadi. Bibo cried- — 
out but her cries did not reach Khadi. Evening — 
had spread her dark wings over the forest when 
Bibo asked Khadi’s mother to return home, bu! 
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she did not. Only mothers can spend dark 
nights in spacious forests for the sake of their 
sons. 

Constrained by the circumstances Bibo told 
her the story of Khadi and then Khadi’s mother 
realized that her son would not be found in the 
nearby forest but in the distant plains. Dispair- 
ingly they returned: the maiden to her mansion 
and the old woman to her humble abode. 


When the fathers returned from their journey, 
they heard Khadi’s story and looked for him, 
but every effort to find the wandering lover 


failed. 


One night Khadi’s father asked his wife, 
“Which unknown path can he be treading ?” 


“The path of love” she answered.... and the 
old man was silent as she looked at the imposing 
tower of her brother’s mansion. 


Bibo’s father questioned her and she replied 
that she was riding the horse of love and had 
given the reins to a young man who wished to let 
the horse get started on its way but his whip was 
Poverty. 
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When Khadi arrived at Dilaram he baw 
caravan from India on its way to Isfahan. 
went with it. The caravan encamped at Backiyg 
and one magnificent tent rose above the other 
The camel knelt down and the caravan bells Were 
silent. Beautiful moths danced around the lights 
lit by travellers, and the young people Sang the 
Zend. Khadi had neither a tent nor a candle 
and no moth came near him but the sound of 
revelry reached his ears. A fire leaps in the heart 
of the lonely that no ocean can extinguish. When 
Khadi raised his voice in mournful song, all the 
other sounds of the caravan died out. He sang 
about love, loneliness, poverty and remorse. The 
Indian merchant sent for him though his guards 
maintained that Khadi was a thief. The merchant 
said, “The thief in a caravan would not let his 
presence be known by singing”. He asked Khadi 
to relate his life’s story and not knowing how to 
dissemble, Khadi put the travellers to sleep with 
his long tale of woe. 


The night was still young when a guard 
shouted. Everyone woke up. The guard cried that 
a ferocious animal was approaching the caravan. 
Khadi went out to investigate while the travelle® 
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remained where they were. When he came upon 
the animal it rolled at his feet and Khadi said, 
“You are the one who will accompany me from 
Gulistan to Isfahan.” Sometimes a man’s best 
friend is his dog. 

A traveller had once said, “Do not travel 
through Backwa in daylight”. On the way Khadi 
told the travellers about it, so they set forth at 
night. On the way Khadi entertained the leader 
of the caravan with stories of hunting while with 
every step he went further away from his old 
hunting grounds. 


Honesty is a worthy treasure. The poor who 
possess this treasure are content. The rich always 
need such people. Gradually the Indian merchant 
came to trust Khadi greatly and whenever he 
walked through the streets of Isfahan people 


praised him. 


\ Four autumns went by with Bibo in Gulistan 
and Khadi in Isfahan. The village girls called 
Bibo the ‘Yellow Flower’ as an indication of her 
lovelorn state. Everyone knew of her love and 
separation but no one laughed at her; on the 
contrary they cried. Generally the daughters of 
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the wealthy are respected even if they are without 
love or wisdom ; at least Bibo’s heart was full 
of love. : 


~ Khadi wrote to his father and uncle from 
Isfahan. He did not say much about himself py 
he was eager to have his travels appreciated by | 
Bibo’s father. He mentioned that in the spring — 
he would be back in Gulistan. 

Spring came. Every day Bibo and the girls 
of Gulistan went to gather flowers from the plain 
of Dilaram. She claimed that the flowers of that 
plain were prettier than the other flowers. While 
the others plucked flowers, Bibo kept a lookout 
for the caravan from Isfahan. 


The caravan appeared on the horizon led by 
a man onacamel. The girls waited for it by the 
roadside. Bibo borrowed a chadar from a poor 
girl and covered her head with it as she did not 
wish to be recognised. The camel approached 
slowly. Bibo asked for the name of the caravan. 
When she found out that it belonged to the Indian 
merchant she enquired about Khadi and was told 
that he was with the caravan. 


The maidens of Gulistan were happy fot 
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‘po’s sake- Bibo’s joys knew no 

- of her skirt slipped from her ie The 
the flowers scattered at her feet. Bibo laughed 
and tears of joy rolled down her cheeks. She 
asked het friends what she should do and they 
told her that since he was here it would be better 
for them to meet in the village. So they 
returned. 

The caravan reached Dilaram but the usual 
pleasure, accompanying a halt in a special place, 
was not apparent. Everything was done silently. 
Khadi’s dog stood in front of the magnificent tent 
of the Indian merchant at the hamlet of Gulistan. 
The Indian merchant said to Khadi, ‘This is the 
place where we first met. It was certainly good 
fortune for an old man like me who had always 
hoped for a son, to meet a young man like you. 
I would have liked so much to stay in Gulistan 
and present your betrothed with gifts from 
Isfahan. Unfortunately, I have fallen ill, there 
is little hope of my living and I have to hurry and 
cannot stop on the way. My death away from 
home would mean misfortune for those who are 
waiting for me.” 

Khadi’s lashes were wet. Tears filled his eyes 
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as he said, “It is not often that a young man 
meets a strange old man who becomes dearer to 
him than his father, and seldom does an old map 
accept someone else’s son as his own.” The 
merchant cried pitifully and stretched his handg 
towards Khadi. The merchant continued, “There 
are people in my caravan with whom I have 
travelled all my life but sometimes strange ideas 
bother a man. No matter how unfounded these 
ideas may be, I would not like to have you away 
from my side. Come home with me. You are 
young and the distance between India and 
Khurasan is not too great for you.” 

Meanwhile Bibo reached the village. She 
went to Khadi’s mother and threw herself in her 
arms, laughing and crying as she gave her the 
good news of Khadi. She said, “I have never 
been a mother and so do not know how you feel, 
but I can tell you just how I feel.” 


The evening star rose. The sick merchant 
moaning with pain and homesickness said, ‘“We 
must move Khadi”. Khadi came out of the tent 
and looked at the sky. The dog threw himself 

_ at his feet. Khadi pointed to the path leading 
to Gulistan. The dog left for the Village. Khadi 
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the travellers to get ready, 
filled the air as the ea c ne of 
vay The sky was filled with stars and fe 
atched the lane of the village. The dog sinh 4 
Khadi’s home and Khadi’s mother seeing tien 
ye a cry of joy and fainted. Her husband 
sprinkled water on her face. They went out to 
yatch the lane but nobody was in sight. The 
caravan WAS moving further and further away from 
the village. 

Instead of coming to Gulistan, Khadi had left 
for India. He had abandoned his desires. In the 
heart of the pure pity and gratitude are greater 
than desire. No force can conquer love, but love 
itself is so great that disloyalty is shunned. 

At dawn Khadi’s old father was still looking 
for the footprints of his son, searching for what- 
ever might tell him of his wandering boy. The 
caravan had left in a great hurry and nobody had 
informed him that his son might return after 
doing a noble deed. He returned disappointedly. 
He scolded Bibo, cursed the dog, cried with his 
wife, and went to sleep never to wake again. 

Rich and poor 
as shortlived as 


at 


The caravan reached India. 
came out to greet them but joy W 
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the generous merchant who brought gifts for the 
poor from Isfahan was on his death-bed. 

The door of a magnificent mansion Opened 
and the sick merchant was taken in ona cot, Ye 
opened his eyes to find his wife and young 
daughter crying at his bedside. A happy smile 
came to his lips. He thanked God and then 
asked for Khadi, but nobody knew where he was, 
He sent word for Khadi to be brought to him 
quickly. 

Khadi came and the dying merchant peered 
at him. He held Khadi’s hand and muttered, 
“Khadi, this is my wife and this is my daughter, 

' my only child.” Khadi kissed the old lady’s hand 
and looked at the young girl. The old man went 
on. “This is Khadi. He is my son. I leave 
you in his care”. ‘He smiled contentedly and 
closed his eyes for ever. 


Khadi stayed in India for a while, but when 
he had fulfilled his obligations to the merchant’s 
family, he asked for permission to leave. The old - 
lady treated him as a son and considered het 
fortune his. When Khadi told her of his love for 
Bibo, the news was painful to the old woman and 
struck like lightning at the hopes of the girl wh? 
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4 fallen deeply in love with him. She h 

“ossidered him her own and her heart like “ 
Y igeon was unaware of residing in a falcon’s nest 
ise had not realized that the kingdom she wanted 


h jor her own Was already ruled by someone else. 


When Khadi discovered this, he upbraided his 
misfortune. This was the first time that he cursed 

his destiny. Some people like to be loved by 
many but to Khadi this was a dilemma. Two 
women loved him and he had but one heart. 


The time for his departure drew near and 

) the Indian maiden cried so much that Khadi 

promised to come next spring with his bride to 

live with them. The merchant’s daughter preferred 

even to be Bibo’ sister than to stay away from 

Khadi. She gave Khadi a necklace for Bibo, 
Then love was king and hatred was vanished. 


Khadi set out for Khorasan. Memories of 
the plain of Dilaram and the forest of Gulistan 
filled his mind. He was intoxicated with the 
thought of seeing Bibo. He did not stop on the 
Way for love and youth were like two mighty 
steeds to which Khadi tied the chariot of his desire 
and he flew rapidly to Gulistan. 
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He reached Dilaram at midnight. The moo 
was shining brightly.. The plain of Backwa looked 
like a pool of mercury in the moonlight. He 
thought to himself, “It is no use going to Gulistan 
in the middle of the night,” so he lay down on 
the grass. 

The long journey had been tiring and he 
immediately fell into a deep sleep. His sweet 
dreams had barely ended when he heard his horse 
pawing on the ground. He lifted his head and 
looked around. There was no one. He went 
to sleep again paying no heed to his clever and 
loyal steed. 


He dreamt that he was sitting on a log in the 
forest talking to his childhood sweetheart when 
suddenly Bibo cried, “Khadi, kill that snake.” 
He felt a pain in his arm and woke up. It was 
a dark venomous snake which had just injected 
its deadly poison into his veins. He tried to 
mount his horse but could not. 

Next morning a passer-by found him stretched | 
out on the plain and rushed to Gulistan with the 

news of Khadi’s death. The villagers surrounde? — 
Khadi’s body. Bibo was among them. She threw 
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b arself 00 Khadi’s body and held it 
ney took her away from Khadi’s bo 
iat they were Separating two bodies whose souls 
were together and would never be parted again, 

Khadi and Bibo were buried Next to each 
other, and their graves area place of pilgrimage 
for many young people. It is said that the first 
person to have her wish fulfilled at the sanctuary 
was the merchant’s daughter who could not bear 
to be away from Khadi. She had lost her mind 
and had followed the path leading to Khorassan. 
When she heard of Khadi’s fate she had asked 
for death, and her wish was granted. She died in 
Dilaram and was buried in a grave that bears her 
name even to this day. The edifice of love is 
eternal.. Time can do it no harm. 


ghtly. When 
dy they found 
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GENERAL INFORMATION ON 
AFGHANISTAN 


Area : 270,000 square miles (estimated). 
000,000 (estimated). 


Population : 12, 
bul (Capital) ; height 6000 f 


Principal Towns - Ka 


population 300,000. 

eae (height : 3500 ft., population: 
Meant ats (population : 50,000, height: 
sie (population : 120,000, height: 3030 
nee (population: 30,000, height : 7,200 
a (population : 40,000, height : 1,950 


Constitution : Afghanistan is a constitutional 

rarer The throne is hereditary in the | 

Shah ene nie King Mohammed Nadit 

of two Ch There is a Parliament (Majlis) 

Shaarai Sp a . (Majlis-i-Ayan, anid 

to the ae The Ministers are responsib? 
ment. 


W 
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Foreign Policy : Neutrality is the 


719 


ign : King Mohammed Zahir . 

1914, succeeded to the icon eda 
ber 8, 1933; marri sal gitiag 
’ > Married Humaira, the pre 
Queen of Afghanistan in 193] — 
are five Sons (Prince Ahmad Shah I 
1934 ; Prince Mohammed Nadir, bon leas 
Prince Shah Mahmud, born 1946 - Brnes 
Mohammed Daud Pashtunyar, born 1948 
and Prince Mir Vais, born 1957) and two 
daughters : Princess Bilgis, 1931 and Princess 

Maryam, 1936. 

His Majesty was educated in Afghanistan 
and France; underwent military training 
in Afghanistan and, during the reign of his 
Father was appointed Acting Minister of the 
Ministry of National Defence and the 
Ministry of Education. 

The King appoints the Prime Minister, who 
then forms a Cabinet. 

Present Prime Minister: H. R. H. Sardar 
Mohammed Daud. 

traditional policy 
of the Afghans. They love freedom of 
judgment and action in their own matters, 
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They want friendship with all nations, the 
all important factor towards world peace. 

Religion : Islam, Sunni of the Hanafi sect is the 
Sfate religion to which more than 907% of 
the people adhere. Others enjoy religious 
freedom. 

Chief Languages : Pashto and Persian. 

Chief Articles of Export : Karakul lambskins, furs 
and hides. Cotton, wool, fruits (dried and 
fresh), medicinal plants, precious stones and 
timber. 

Chief Articles of Imports : Machinery, _ textiles 
(cotton, woolen and silken), petrol, oils, 
medicines, building materials. 

Money : Afghani, notes of 2, 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 
1000 Afs in circulation. 

Nickle coins : 25, 50 puls. 
An Afghani has 100 puls. 

Banks : D’Afghanustan Bank, 

Afghan National Bank, 
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and would like to see such freedom univer. 
sally regarded as the natural and legal right 
of all peoples and nations of the world, 
: Agricultural Bank, 
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Commercial Bank, 
Constructional Bank. 


avel Connections to Afghanistan : 


By Air : Regular direct services are main- 
tained by Aryana Air Lines Ltd. 
Afghan Civil Aviation (AAA), KLM. 
Iranian Air Ways, P. I. A., Indian Air 
Corporation, Russian Air Lines, Ame- 
rican Air Lines. 


eine nd 


By Bus : Regular services are run by Post 


| Office Bus Lines. 

les ‘ : 

Hotels and Restaurants : Besides private tea-houses, 
. Government owned hotels and restaurants 


are to be found at all the important towns 
and stages along the main roads. 


Further information to be had of: 
Tourist’s Bureau, Press Department, Kabul. 


